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The  day  of  the  scholar  has  come. — The  generation  now  passing  off  the 

fcage  of  actual  business  life  have  made  for  themselves  a  snccessfnl  career 
rin  spite  of  their  lack  of  such  preparation  of  mind  as  our  latter  day  educa¬ 
tion  gives;  they  have  experienced  many  failures  which  may  clearly  be 
traced  to  a  want  of  such  training.  To  be  lacking  in  many  qualifications 
that  mark  the  educated  man  has  been  the  rule,  and  the  man  who  could 
write  clearly,  express  himself  easily  and  fluently,  or  think  consecutively  and 
logically,  has  been  the  exception. 

Theyipoint  back  to 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL-HOUSE, 

built  of  logs  it  may  be,  slab  seats,  poorly  heated  but  splendidly  ventilated 
by  the  many  openings  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  and  the  egress  of  foul  air, 
the  whole  presided  over  by  a  schoolmaster  whose  special  fitness  for  the 
place  lay  not  in  the  extent  of  his  literary  attainments  so  much  as  upon  his 
ability  to  manage  the  big  boys,  build  his  own  fires,  do  his  own  sweeping, 
etc.  Under  such  conditions,  mental  advancement  was  not  very  thorough 
nor  yet  very  extensive.  A  young  man  learned  the  three  E’s,  learned  to 
write  a  little,  to  “cipher  through  the  rule  of  three,”  and  so  presently  take 
his  place  among  the  business  men  of  his  day. 

NOT  SO  THE  BOY  OF  TODAY. 

His  generation  is  being  broadly  and  thoroughly  educated  and  he,  if  he 
is  to  succeed  must  be  as  sharpwitted  and  as  keen  as  anyone  else.  The  child 
must  be  made  to  appreciate  this  and  especially  must  parents  understand 
that  if  their  boys  and  girls  are  to  occupy  more  than  a  mediocre  place  they 
must  have  the  very  best  of  facilities  placed  before  them. 

What  are  some  of  the  essential  requisites  for  a  sound  education? 

I  name  as  the  first  of  these,  and  fundamental  to  all  else,  a  sound  body. 
Contributing  to  the  production  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  body  are  at 
least  three  parties,  all  of  whom  must  bear  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
causing  the  boy  to  possess  a  body  that  shall  be  a  fit  dwelling  place  for  his 
higher  mental  aud  moral  faculties. 

The  vicissitudes  of  a  child’s  life  are  many.  Even  before  he  arrives  at 
the  age  and  dignity  of  becoming  an  attendant  upon  school  his  ups  and 
downs  are  various,  and  the  wonder  is  that  any  single  day  should  leave  him 
with  whole  bones  and  unimpaired  bodily  organs.  Only  the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  mother  saves  him  from  frequent  disaster  and  dire  accident; 
power  to  help  himself  seems  utterly  wanting. 

And  he  has  not  gained  much  self-control  when  the  eventful  day  arrives 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  parts  company  with  his  mother  and 
trudges  off  to  school.  During  all  his  school  life  he  must  be  cared  for. 
Thoughtful  for  his  own  welfare  he  will  not  be.  He  is  literally,  as  the 
politicians  say,  in  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

Unhygienic  conditions  in  the  school-room  are  the  insidious  but  no  less 
real  causes  of  many  disorders  that  school  children  are  subject  to,  head¬ 
aches,  nervous  diseases,  nervous  exhaustion,  impaired  eyes,  and  diseases 
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arising  from  improper  and  deficient  ventilation,  from  insufficient  or  exces¬ 
sive  heating,  from  uncleanly  conditions,  improper  exercise,  unhygienic 
clothing,  and  from  contagious  diseases.  If  his  life  is  saved  to  him  to  the 
end  of  the  usual  eight  or  twelve  or  sixteen  years,  which  constitute  his 
school  life,  it  is  because  parents,  school  officers,  and  school  teachers  have 
all  faithfully  done  their  duty. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

School  hygiene  can  only  be  successfully  secured  by  the  co-operation  of 
these  three  parties.  Any  one  of  these  neglecting  to  do  what  is  necessary 
for  the  child’s  welfare,  he  may  have  a  misshapen  body,  impaired  vision,  a 
broken  constitution,  and  a  future  filled  with  attempts  to  accomplish  great 
things  but  with  failure  written  at  every  step. 

It  is  proposed  to  note  briefly  the  duties  incumbent  upon  each  of  these 
parties  to  the  child’s  welfare. 


THE  PARENTS. 

Besides  the  obvious  duty  of  actively  interesting  themselves  in  the  public 
matters  which  pertain  to  the  securing  of  proper  teachers,  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  the  cleaning  of  sidewalks  during  the  time  of  deep  snow, 
etc.,  the  parents  have  much  responsibility  of  a  personal  nature,  growing 
out  of  their  peculiar  relations  to  the  child. 

No  boy  or  girl  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  school  without  being  properly 
clothed,  feet  dry  and  warm,  chest  and  throat  protected,  and  body  thoroughly 
guarded  against  rain,  snow,  excessive  cold  or  excessive  heat;  a  failure  in 
any  one  of  these  particulars  will  bring  the  child  to  school  under  conditions 
which  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  successful  mental  work. 

The  mental  condition  in  which  he  starts  for  school  is  worth  considering. 
A  boy,  for  example,  who  is  smarting  under  the  sting  of  a  sharp  scolding, 
administered  by  his  father  or  mother  just  prior  to  his  leaving  home,  is 
utterly  unfitted  for  his  school  work.  His  last  words  from  home  should  be 
pleasant  words,  words  of  encouragement,  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  best 
workings  of  his  mind,  more  powerful  perhaps  than  is  ordinarily  appreciated. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
proper  age  at  which  the  child  should  commence  his  school  life,  and  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  many  children  are  started  off  to  school  when  only  five  years 
of  age,  simply  because  the  law  allows  it,  when  if  the  stage  of  development 
which  the  child  had  reached  were  taken  into  account,  that  act  would  be 
delayed  for  one  or  two  years  at  least. 

The  fact  that  the  brain  doubles  its  weight  from  birth  to  the  seventh  year 
and  that  after  that  time  its  development  has  so  far  advanced  that  it  grows 
steadily  and  uniformly,  would  seem  to  point  to  that  age  as  a  more  propitious 
time  than  the  legal  age  of  five  for  the  commencement  of  school  life. 

Again,  a  word  of  harsh  criticism  of  the  teacher,  uttered  in  the  child’s 
hearing,  is  really  a  blow  struck  at  the  boy’s  mental  advancement,  for  there 
is  little  hope  that  his  interest  in  his  work  will  be  at  high  water  mark  if  he 
distrusts  his  teacher.  Outspoken  loyalty  to  the  school,  its  teacher,  and  its 
work,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  begets  a  like  loyalty  and  love  for  the  work 
in  the  child,  and  this  gained,  he  is  ready  to  make  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies. 

So  we  insist  that  the  parent  should  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  sent  to 
school  in  a  proper  condition  of  body  and  mind,  comfortable  as  to  his  body, 
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contented  and  enthusiastic  in  mind,  in  which  condition  he  will  be  able  to 
enter  upon  and  successfully  conquer  all  the  problems  set  before  him. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Numberless  duties  in  the  line  of  sanitary  science  must  the  teacher  do, 
many  of  which  are  apparently  so  trivial  that  in  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  the  day’s  business,  they  will  be  neglected  unless  so  much  study  and 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  been  given  to  it  that  it  becomes  second 
nature  to  him  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  lest  some  sanitary  law  shall  be  trans¬ 
gressed  and  some  susceptible  child  under  his  care  permanently  injured. 

To  mention  these  points  will  be  enough;  they  do  not  require  any 
argument  to  show  their  forcefulness.  They  are,  however,  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  duties  pertaining  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

Look  well  to  the  use  scholars  make  of  their  eyes:  Do  they  sit  facing 
the  light?  Is . the  light  too  strong  or  too  dim?  Are  the  curtains  drawn 
when  they  should  be  raised?  Are  the  blackboards  clean?  Does  teacher, 
and  scholar  as  well,  make  figures  and  writing  large  enough  and  plain 
enough  for  all  to  see  without  effort?  Are  the  near-sighted  scholars  given 
a  seat  near  the  blackboard?  Are  the  pupils  given  sound  advice  in  regard 
to  the  evil  practices  of  using  the  eyes  too  soon  after  rising  in  the  morning, 
reading  when  lying  down  or  when  riding,  of  too  severe  use  of  the  eyes 
after  sickness,  of  reading  with  the  eyes  facing  the  lamp,  or  too  far  away 
from  the  lamp?  There  are  other  matters  serious  in  their  nature,  which 
the  watchful  teacher  must  observe  and  act  upon.  Children  need  to  drink 
often,  the  water  they  drink  should  be  pure,  should  be  frequently  drawn 
from  the  well  and  not  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb  deleterious  gases  from 
the  air.  The  cup  and  pail  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  frequent 
washings.  The  writer  would  here  utter  a  word  of  caution  against  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  common  wash  bowl  and  towel  with  which  many  schools  are 
provided.  No  more  effective  method  could  be  devised  for  the  spread  of  a 
contagious  disease  than  that  several  scholars  should  use  the  same  towel 
when  one,  it  may  be,  is  having  or  just  recovering  from  some  communicable 
disease. 

RECESS. 

Recess,  or  no  recess,  is  a  question  frequently  discussed  and  which 
receives  various  answers.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  there  can  be  but 
one  answer,  and  that  in  favor  of  retaining  the  intermission.  Recess  is  a 
time  which  permits  the  thorough  washing  of  the  air  of  the  school  room 
by  fresh  air  from  the  outside,  and  also  permits  a  similar  washing  of  the 
lungs  of  the  scholar,  by  which  they  are  emptied  of  their  load  of  poisonous 
impurities;  and  this  will  be  done  if  the  attention  of  the  scholar  is  properly 
called  to  the  value  of  so  doing.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  time  and 
condition  of  the  recess  should  be  so  considered  that  the  inevitable  calls  of 
the  physical  nature  may  be  responded  to  without  hesitation,  delay  or 
embarrassment.  Let  plain  words  be  uttered  here  in  order  that  we  may 
more  perfectly  learn  our  duty  at  a  point  over  which  gross  negligence 
often  must  be  written. 

What  may  be  called  the  vegetative  workings  of  a  child’s  body  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  parts.  Food  is  generally  eaten  not  many  min¬ 
utes  before  the  journey  to  school  is  made.  Digestion  follows,  requiring 
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from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  the  digested 
products  being  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  circulatory  system  and  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  preparatory  to  the  work  of  assimilation. 
Before  this  important  work  is  accomplished,  however,  before  the  food  can 
be  incorporated  into  the  tissues,  the  excretory  organs,  the  kidneys,  skin 
and  lungs  must  do  their  work  and  cast  their  products  from  the  system.  If 
these  excretory  functions  are  interfered  with,  the  various  wastes  of  the 
system  are  retained  and  soon  will  be  absorbed  and  reintroduced  into  the 
system,  everywhere  displacing  pure  blood,  everywhere  producing  derange¬ 
ment  and  dire  disorders.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  system  demands  that  this 
excretory  labor  shall  be  done  at  a  time  about  midway  between  the  morning 
and  the  midday  meals,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  midst  of  the  forenoon 
session  of  school.  This  experience  is  inevitable  to  every  child,  and  during 
every  session  of  the  school.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  from  which  they  cannot 
escape  if  they  will.  Every  consideration  of  health  of  body  and  mind 
demands  that  every  possible  convenience  shall  minister  to  the  proper  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  law. 

We  have  insisted  upon  a  time  being  given  for  this  matter;  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  place?  An  outbuilding  situated,  as  many  are  in  our  Michigan 
school  yards,  remote  from  the  building,  in  full  view  from  the  school  house 
and  play-grounds,  the  only  access  to  it  being  by  an  unprotected  walk,  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  at  all  for  any  timid,  shrinking  boy,  much  less  a 
gentle,  quiet,  modest  girl  will  not,  cannot,  command  the  courage  to  go  to  it 
when  they  are  to  be  observed  by  their  playmates.  Again,  inclement  weather 
and  the  danger  from  exposure  to  wind  or  rain  or  cold  often  present  other 
evils,  which  more  than  equal  those  in  question. 

What  is  needed  is  secluded  and  covered  walks,  easy  of  access  from  the 
house;  indeed  with  suitable  dry-earth  closets  they  might  be  built  quite 
close  to  the  school  house  and  yet  always  with  a  clear  space  for  ventilation 
between  the  two. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

Is  every  school  room  in  Michigan  provided  with  a  thermometer,  hanging 
in  mid-air,  near  the  center  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  scholars?  And  is 
the  teacher  guided  by  its  registrations  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
air? 

Many  teachers,  I  fear,  have  not  advanced  very  far  beyond  the  very 
decided  stand  taken  by  the  Irish  nurse  who,  when  told  to  use  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  order  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  baby’s  bath,  said  she 
should  do  no  such  thing;  that  she  knew  a  much  better  way, -“If  the  baby  gets 
red,  I  know  that  the  water  is  too  hot;  if  he  gets  blue,  I  know  that  the  water 
is  too  cold.”  The  teacher  should  always  remember  that  no  one’s  body 
makes  a  good  thermometer;  that  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  of  from 
68°  to  70°  F.  requires  an  instrument  by  which  it  may  be  accurately  deter¬ 
mined. 

Turn  now  to  another  phase  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher:  Mr.  Blaikie,  in 
that  valuable  little  book,  “How  to  get  Strong  and  How  to  Stay  So,”  says: 
“  Probably  more  men  walk  past  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  street, 
in  New  York  City,  in  the  course  of  one  year  than  any  other  point  in  Amer¬ 
ica — men  of  all  nations  and  ages,  heights  and  weights.  Look  at  them  care¬ 
fully  as  they  pass  and  you  will  see  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  either  erect  or 
thoroughly  well  built.  Some  slouch  their  shoulders  and  double  in  at  the 
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waist;  some  over  step;  this  one  has  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other, 
etc.  A  thoroughly  erect,  well  proportioned  man,  easy  and  graceful  in  his 
movements,  is  far  from  a  frequent  sight.  Some  are  so  from  hereditary 
influences,  many  have  brought  themselves  to  their  present  condition.  All 
may  improve  their  condition.” 

Take  a  view  of  the  same  subject  from  another  standpoint:  Dr.  Chaus- 
sier,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  cause  of  abnormal  peculiarities  in  men, 
examined  23,200  newly  born  infants,  and  as  a  result  of  that  examination 
made  the  significant  statement  that  out  of  this  large  number  only  122  were 
found  to  be  abnormal  in  any  respect,  so  that  it  was  quite  plain  that  children 
as  a  rule  are  straight  and  perfectly  formed  when  they  start  for  school. 

Are  there  any  facts,  physiological  or  anatomical,  which  the  teacher  ought 
to  hold  in  view  as  he  takes  these  perfect  bodies  into  his  hands  to  manipu¬ 
late  them,  for  good  or  ill,  for  a  period  covering  upwards  of  one-fourth  of 
their  entire  lives?  I  think  so.  It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  the  subject 
with  the  very  general  statement  that  the  child  is  given  to  the  teacher  in  the 
plastic  and  formative  period  of  life  and  that,  therefore,  there  should  be 
great  care  taken  not  to  do  anything  harmful.  Such  an  attitude  toward  the 
subject  generally  ends  in  doing  nothing.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  before 
him  definite  and  specific  facts  upon  which  a  course  of  procedure  may  be 
based.  For  example:  suppose,  to  punish  a  child,  the  teacher  compels  him 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  more  in  one  position  on  the  floor;  what  relation 
does  this  simple  and  apparently  insignificant  incident  hold  to  what  Mr. 
Blaikie  saw  on  Broadway?  Much,  very  much.  The  anatomical  fact 
needed  here  is  this:  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the  lower  leg,  and  the  femur  in 
the  thigh,  begin  to  ossify  (  change  to  bone  )  at  from  three  to  five  centers, 
but  do  not  complete  that  process  until  the  twentieth  year.  That  is  to  say, 
a  child’s  skeleton  during  all  his  school  life  is  not  resisting  and  inflexible 
bone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  yielding  and  flexible  cartilage;  to  subject  any 
portion  of  it  to  any  unnatural  strain,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  is  easily, 
and  it  may  be  permanently,  to  change  its  form.  What  is  true  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg  is  true  of  all  the  other  bones  of  the  body. 

The  great  Aristotle,  the  father  of  Zoology,  announced  that  the  backbone 
of  a  lion  was  a  solid  piece  of  bone.  That  anatomical  error  has  been  cor¬ 
rected  long  ago,  but  apparently  some  teachers  still  perpetuate  a  like  error 
as  applied  to  a  boy’s  back.  A  boy’s  back  is  not  solid;  it  is  made  up  of  a 
hundred  or  more  separate  pieces  of  bone.  Study  Gray,  that  great  authority 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  He  says  that  each  vertebra  is  formed 
of  three  primary  cartilaginous  portions,  that  some  ossification  takes  place 
during  foetal  life,  but  at  birth  these  three  pieces  are  perfectly  separate. 
No  marked  changes  occur  before  the  age  of  twelve  years  for  the  girl  or 
fourteen  for  the  boy,  except  a  gradual  increase  in  the  growth  of.  these  pri¬ 
mary  centers.  At  sixteen  years,  four  secondary  centers  of  ossification 
appear;  at  twenty-one  years,  a  thin  circular  plate  of  bone  is  formed  in  the 
layer  of  cartilage  situated  on  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  centrum 
or  body,  the  former  being  the  thicker  of  the  two.  All  these  become 
joined,  and  the  bone  is  completely  formed  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

Do  these  facts  lead  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  fact  that  there  is  serious 
cause  for  alarm  in  the  constrained  positions  into  which  our  children  are 
forced  by  those  teachers  who  love  military  precision  more  than  they  intel¬ 
ligently  love  the  best  development  of  the  child’s  body,  who  will  have  order 
and  machine  regularity  in  their  school  if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  strained  and 
distorted  skeletons?  Freedom  to  move  about,  frequent  changes  of  position, 
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natural  postures  of  the  body,  intelligent  regard  for  proper  posture, — these 
are  the  natural  corollaries  of  a  study  of  the  question  such  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  Out  of  16  young  ladies,  members  of  the  senior  class  of  a  high 
school,  seated  on  the  stage  of  an  opera  house  during  their  graduating  exer¬ 
cises,  only  one  assumed  a  correct  posture  in  the  chair.  Only  one  sat  erect. 
Analyze  this  case  carefully  and  ask  for  the  cause  of  this  marked  departure 
from  a  natural,  easy  and  graceful  position.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  some  physiological  truths  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  What  are  these  facts?  In  the  first  place  the  body 
should  be  erect  because  only  in  this  way  are  the  internal  organs  kept  in 
positions  natural  to  themselves  and  in  their  natural  relations  to  the  other 
organs, — only  in  this  way  can  they  perform  their  natural  functions.  Can 
breathing  and  circulation,  assimilation  and  disassimilation  go  on  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  fashion  ?  In  the  second  place,  the  erect  posture  can  only  be  secured 
and  maintained  by  muscular  action.  It  should  be  remembered  that  muscu¬ 
lar  action  is  as  necessary  while  we  are  standing  or  sitting  as  when  making- 
active  movements.  It  is  to  save  this  muscular  action  that  the  temptation 
comes  to  assume  a  posture  as  near  to  lying  down  as  a  chair  will  permit, 
and  this  yielded  to  again  and  again  leads  to  a  habit,  and  the  habit 
leads  to  permanent  deformity. 


